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Notes. 


THE ‘MORI4Z. ENCOMIUM’ OF 
ERASMUS. 
I possess two editions of this delightful 
satire of Erasmus: one, ‘‘ Cum Gerardi 


Listrii commentariis,’” published at Oxford, 
“Typis W. Hall, Impensis F. Oxlad sen. et 
F. Oxlad Jun. Anno 1663 ” ; the other issued 
(recently, apparently, though dateless) at 
Leipzig, ‘“‘ad fidem editionis antique Fro- 
benii ab auctore ipso recognite, accurate 
edita, cum excerptis Gerardi Listrii notis.”’ 
The “ excerpt notz’”’ in the latter are but 
diaphanous shadows of the “ Commentarii ” 
of the former. And the respective texts 
vary curiously both in punctuation and 
collocation. One specimen from each will 
serve to indicate this divergence. To (if 


possible) account for this is the first purpose 
of this note, with a request for aid from 
those versed in the various editions of this 
work. The Oxford issue has at p. 54 :— 
“Jam quid dicam de Theophrasto? qui pro- 
gressus in concionem, protinus obmutuit, perinde 








quasi repente lupo conspecto; qui militem ani- 
masset in bello. Isocrates ob ingenii timiditatem 
nec hiscere unquam est ausus.”’ 

The Leipzig reprint phrases and punctuates 
the passage thus :— 

“* Jam quid dicam de Theophrasto? qui progressus 
in concionem repente obmutuit, perinde repente 
quasi lupo conspecto. Qui militem animasset in 
bello, Isocrates ob ingenii timiditatem nec hiscere 
unquam est ausus.” 

To this is affixed the foot-note :— 

“ Alize editt. in conc. protinus obm., perinde quasi 
~repente lupo c. Post v. Qui mil. an. in bello et 
Frob. et alie habent signum interrog.” 

The difference between the two texts is, 
with the exception of the “ protinus 
obmutuit ” of the first and the “ repente 
obmutuit”’ of the second, mainly one of 
punctuation and collocation, the sense being 
identical; but the Leipzig editor, while 
professing to follow Froben, singularly omits, 
on his own showing, Froben’s note of 
interrogation. Which of the above re- 
presents the original printed text, and when 
and by whom was it printed ? This is my real 
quest. Froude (‘ Lectures on Erasmus’), 
with his usual assurance and inaccuracy, 
says the ‘ Morie Encomium ’ was “ brought 
out simultaneously with the edition of the 
New Testament.” If this be so, the book 
was not published until 1519. As a matter 
of fact, it was probably eight years earlier, as 
argued thus by Mr. P. 8. Allen in his monu- 
mental edition of the letters of Erasmus 
(vol. i. p. 459) :— 

“The ‘Morie Encomium,’ the first edition of 
which was published by Gilles Gourmant at Paris 
without date, and reprinted by Schiirer at Stras- 
burg, Aug., 1511, and Oct., 1512, by Th. Martens at 
Antwerp, Jan., 1512, and by Badius in Paris 
27 July, i512......The history of the composition of 
the ‘Moria’ has been obscured by the want of 
dates in the first edition and by an im ible 
year-date, 1508, which is added to the preface for 
the first time in the Froben edition of July, 1522, 
and is retained in all subsequent issues......Erasmus 
wrote the ‘Moria’ in More’s house immediately 
after his return from Italy, but did not publish it 
at once. The month-date prevents any earlier 
year than 1510, since in any case he could not have 
returned from Rome by 9 June, 1509...... 1511 may 
therefore be accepted as the date of the first issue.” 


This is a bit of sound reasoning, though it 
lead only to an inferential verdict. Simi- 
larly, in his ‘ Age of Erasmus,’ p. 143, Mr. 
Allen says :~ 

“From the autumn of 1509, when he returned 
from Italy and wrote ‘The Praise of Folly’ in 
More’s house in Bucklersbury, until April, 1511, 
when he went to Paris to print it, Erasmus 
completely disappears from view.”’ 

But, these reasoned conjectures of a valued 
authority notwithstanding, it appears to me, 
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from the subjoined statement of Erasmus in 
his celebrated letter of defence to Martin 
Dorp of May, 1515, if I apprehend his mean- 
ing aright, an even earlier date of publica- 
tion is possible :-— 

“Diversabar id temporis apud Morum meum, 
ex Italia reversus.....deinde quorum instinctu 
scripseram, eorumdem opera deportatus in Galliam 
libellus, formulis excusus est, sed ab exemplo non 
solum mendoso, verum etiam mutilo.” 

This seems to me to imply either that the 
MS. was sent on in advance to Paris before 
its author set out thither, or that a clandes- 
tine and mutilated copy had got into the 
hands of a printer, and prompts the question : 
Was this Gourmant’s undated edition of 
which Erasmus complains ? If so, I suggest 
1510, of which Mr. Allen admits the possi- 
bility, as the probable date of the first issue. 
I am quite at one with him as to the “ im- 
possible year-date, 1508, which is added to 
the preface for the first time in the Froben 
edition of July, 1522,’ but on what reason- 
able hypothesis did it become affixed thereto ? 

A word as to the incubation and inception 
of this work which, together with all Europe, 
Leo X. hailed with delight, recognizing in it 
** our old friend again,’’ which Coleridge re- 
garded as “‘ the most pleasant book of Eras- 
mus,” and which Mr. E. Emerton declared was 
“‘ about as funny as anaveragecopy of Punch.” 
Froude says (Lecture VII.), in calm ignorance 
of his blunder, that “‘ it [the ‘ Moria’] was 
finally cast into form on a ride from Calais 
to Brussels, where it was written down after 
@ week’s labour.” How came Froude to 
stumble into this crass error? Had he 
never read the opening words of the Pre- 
fatory Letter to More, in which Erasmus 
states clearly that he thought it out when 
riding, not “from Calais to Brussels,’ but 
“ex Italia in Angliam’”’? The slip is as 
unpardonable as it is characteristic. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 





MOYLE OF BAKE, ST. GERMANS. 


Some confusion exists with regard to the 
early portion of this pedigree—in fact, down 
to the acquisition by the family of the 
manor of Bake, which is, incorrectly, stated 
to have taken place in the time of Edward ITI. 
The pedigree commences with Robert, who 
is said to have been the father of Reginald, 
whose son Roger (29 Edward I.) is given as 
the father of William, living in the first year 
of Edward III. The second son of this 
William, named Roger, is stated in the 











pedigree to have married Joan, the heiress: 
of William Bake. As the name of this 
Roger and Joan Moyle, his wife, occur in 
the Patent Rolls, June 17, 6 Edward IV. 
(1466), it is pretty evident that Roger could 
not possibly be the son of William, living 
in the first year of Edward III., and thus a 
period of 139 years has to be accounted for.. 
The descent of Joan Bake from Adam de 
Back (10 Edward III.) and _ Christina 
Tredinnick, which includes Fortescue and 
other families, is also given in the Visita- 
tion pedigree of Moyle, and this may be 
verified by the pedigrees given in the 
Rea Rolls, De Banco, Michaelmas, 5 Ed- 
ward IV., m. 542 (1465), and Early 
Chancery Proceedings, Bundle 26, No. 565.. 
and certainly shows that the Moyles could 
not have been in possession of Bake in the 
reign of Edward III. Various conjectures 
have been offered as to the family’s residence 
before acquiring Bake, but none seem 
satisfactory. John Philipot, Somerset 
Herald, speaking of Sir Thomas Moyle of 
Eastwell, of whose family the Moyles of 
Bake were said to be a branch, called him 

**a man descended of a noble and right ancient 
race in Cornwall and Devon, whose arms as well as 
name have suffered much alteration by the iniquity 
of time, for their original appellation being from a 
place yet in possession of some of this surname 
called Moels Court, and in elder time some branch 
thereof, honoured with the dignity of Baron de 
Moels of Cadbury, were often summoned to the 
Parliaments, as Mr. Camden in his ‘ Britannia’ hath 
noted. In process of time, which wresteth each 
name to be significant, the primitive name almost 
extinguished by suffering conversion into Moyle. 
In manner the ancient coat of Moel with some super- 
fluous insertions was thrust into the second place, 
and a mule (alluding to the present sounding of the 
name) assumed or assigned for their paternal coat.” 
Whatever grounds there were for this sup- 
position, there can be no doubt that the name 
Moyle is derived from the Cornish and 
Welsh word moel, meaning bare, barren, or 
bald. The arms of Moel were: Argent, two 
bars gules, in chief three torteaux. Crest: 
@ mule passant ppr. The superfluous in- 
sertions that Philipot speaks of render the 
coat (which is so given in the Visitations 
for both the Kentish and Bake Moyles) : 
Gules, a greyhound courant argent between 
two bars of the same, charged with three 
martlets sable, in chief three plates. 

The father of Sir Thomas Moyle of East- 
well, according to the pedigree, married & 
daughter of Arundell, and, secondly, a 
daughter of Sir Robert Drury, and this may 
account for the martlets and greyhound, 
though why the Moyles of Bake should bear 
these charges is unaccountable. 
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On April 27, 33 Edward I. (1305), Inquisi- 
tion post mortem was taken on the estate o 
Reginald Le Moyle alias Moel of Bodmalgan 
(parish of St. Winnow, Cornwall). William, 
aged 18, his son, is his next heir. In the 
year 1387 John Moyle, Esq., of Bodmalgan 
and Ennora, his wife, are licensed by the 
Bishop to have a chapel for the celebration 
of Mass at this place. John Moyle of 
Bodmalgan, junior, and Joanna, his wife, 
occur in Pedes Finium 5 Richard IT. (1382) ; 
and in a deed dated at Bodmin, Friday next 
after the feast of St. Bartholomew the 
Apostle, 17 Henry VI. (1439), Alice, the 
daughter of John Moyle of Bodmalgan, 
occurs. It is not improbable that the 
Bodmin Moyles (afterwards of Eastwell) 
and the family at Bake were of this family, 
resident in early times at Bodmalgan. There 
is ample material for verifying the pedigree 
from the marriage with the heiress of Bake 
down to present times, but the earlier part 
of it seems rather hopeless, and any,sugges- 
tions in elucidating this portion wduld be 
indeed welcome. The arms assigned to 
Bake, viz.: Arg., a chevron gules between 
three pines gules, appear to belong to the 
Pyne family. A. STEPHENS DYER. 

207 Kingston Road, Teddington. 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi., xii.; 11 S. i-xii., passim ; 
12 S. i. 65.) 


PIONEERS AND PHILANTHROPISTS 
(continued). 
WILLIAM PENN. 


London.—On July 13, 1911, a bronze 
tablet which had been placed on the wall of 
the Church of All Hallows, Barking-by-the- 
Tower, was unveiled by Col. Robert Thomp- 
son, President of the Pennsylvania Society, 
in the presence of the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress and a distinguished gathering. It 
bears the following inscription :— 

In Memory of 
) William Penn 
Baptised in this Church October 23rd, a.p. 1644. 
Proprietary Founder and Governor of 
Pennsylvania, 
Exemplar of Brotherhood and Peace, 
Lawgiver....Lover of Mankind. 

_“*T shall not usurp the right of any—or oppress 
his person—God has furnished me with a better 
 paama and has given me his Grace to keep 
rs 


This Tablet is erected by 
The Pennsylvania Society of New York 
A-D. 1911 
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Jordans, Bucks.—William Penn, his’ first 
and second wives, and seven of his children 
were buried in the oblong plot of ground in 
front of the Friends’ Meeting-House. Stones 
placed here in comparatively modern times 
mark the supposed sites of their graves, and 
those of a few others. The stone farthest 
from the entrance gate in the front row, 
commemorating Penn and his second wife, is 
inscribed :— 

WILLIAM PENN 
1718 
AND 
HANNAH PENN 
1726 
Next to it is the stone of his first wife :— 
GULIELMA 


Maria PENN 
1689. 


Philadelphia, U.S.A.—A colossal statue of* 
William Penn, 37 ft. high, crowns the 
magnificent City Hall. It is the work of a 
notable transatlantic sculptor, Mr. Alexander - 
Milne Calder, a native of Aberdeen. 


GEORGE PEABODY. 


London and Westminster.—His statue 
was erected in 1869 at the back of the Royal 
Exchange, opposite the north-east corner 
of the building. It is the work of Wm. 
Wetmore Story, an American sculptor, and 
represents George Peabody seated in an 
armchair. The attitude is natural, but by 
no means striking, and the tall buildings 
which crowd around the statue tend to 
lessen the dignity of the figure. On the 
pedestal is inscribed :— 

George Peabody 
MDCCCLXIX. 

After the great philanthropist’s death on 
Nov. 4, 1869, his body reposed for a month 
in a temporary grave in the nave of West- 
minster Abbey. It was eventually conveyed 
to America in an English warship, and interred 
beside that of his mother in his native - 
village of South Danvers (now Peabody), 
Mass. An inscribed slab in the pavement 
on the north side of the nave of the Abbey 
marks the site of the temporary resting- 
place. On it is the following sentence, 
selected by Dean Stanley from Peabody’s 
‘ Diary ’ :— 

““T have prayed my Heavenly Father, day by 
day, that I might be enabled before I died to 
show my gratitude for the blessings which He 
has bestowed upon me, by doing some great good 
to my fellow-men.” 


(See also 11 S. ii. 247, 310.) 
There is a statue of George Peabody at. 
Baltimore, U.S.A. 
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Dr. RUTHERFORD. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—A fine drinking foun- 
tain erected from designs by C. 8. Errington 
in St. Nicholas Square was unveiled by 
Joseph Cowen on Sept. 12, 1894. In 
1901 it was removed to its present position 
in Bigg Market. It is 21 ft. high, and 
octagonal throughout, being executed in 
Dumfries stone with a red granite basin. 
‘On the main panels of the superstructure are 
shields bearing the arms of Northumberland, 
Durham, Newcastle, and Gateshead, the 
alternating sides containing monograms and 
mottoes, also on shields. Above this is a 
richly carved entablature, on the frieze of 
which is inscribed :-— 

‘* Brected by the Band of Hope Union in 
memory of Dr. J. H. Rutherford, a.p. 1894.” 
‘This is surmounted by adome and wrought- 
iron finial. Below the basin on the. two 
principal sides are the following inscrip- 
tions :— 

‘* Presented to the City and unveiled by Joseph 
‘Cowen, Esq., September 12th, 1894. Stephen 
Quin, Esq., Mayor.” 

“‘This fountain was removed from St. Nicholas 
Square and re-erected in the Bigg Market by 
the Corporation of Newcastle, a.p. 1901. John 
Beattie, Esq., Mayor.” 


COMMANDER CALDER. 


Belfast.—In the High Street was erected 
in 1859 a drinking-fountain, inscribed as 
follows :— 

Front.—‘‘ Erected by public subscription as a 
memorial of the labours of Francis Anderson 
Calder, Commander R.N., in the cause of humanity, 
and to whom is to be attributed, between the 
years 1843 and 1855, the erection of ten water- 
troughs for the use of cattle in Belfast. ‘The 
righteous man regardeth the life of his beast.’ 
A.D. 1859.” 

Back.—‘‘ Erected by public subscription in 
commemoration of Francis Anderson Calder, 
Commander R.N., founder of the Belfast Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
for twenty years its active secretary. ‘ Blessed 
are the merciful.’ a.p. 1859.” 


Srmon SHORT. 


Bristol. —On Sept. 13, 1902, a drink- 
ing-fountain was unveiled in Hotwells. 
It is 12 ft. high, sexagonal in shape, and is 
mainly constructed of Peterhead granite, 
being surmounted with a foliated and 
perforated metal canopy supported on six 
columns. On one of the six faces is fixed a 
bronze medallion portrait of Simon Short. 
The following inscription is contained on a 
bronze plate :— 

““To commemorate the life work of Simon 
Short, who for over half a century, as Seamen’s 
Missionary in this port, and Superintendent of 









the ‘ Bethel’ ship, and as the pioneer of the 
Cocoa Rooms and Coffee Tavern movement, 
devotedly laboured for the people’s welfare. 
This fountain is presented to his native city by 
many of his fellow citizens and members of the 
National Temperance Caterers’ Association.” 


HENRY Duncan. 
Dumfries.—In a niche on the Savings 
Bank in this town is placed a statue of 
Dr. Duncan, designed by Currie. A tablet 

below it is thus inscribed :— 
Henry Duncan, D.D. 
1774-1846. 
Founder ~ Savings Banks 


Stk GEORGE LIVESEY. 


London.—On Dec. 8, 1911, Earl Grey 
unveiled a statue of Sir George Livesey, 
erected in front of the offices of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Co. in the Old Kent Road. 
1t was subscribed for by the shareholders and 
6,000 of the workmen. The late pioneer of 
Co-partnership is represented in a charac- 
teristic and natural attitude, wearing a 
morning coat, and holding his hat in his right 
hand. The statue is of bronze on a plain 
stone pedestal. 

(See also 11 S. v. 146, 233.) 

JoHN T. PaGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(T'o be continued.) 





TrEsco ABBEY; ScitLy, the seat of 
Thomas Algernon Smith-Dorrien-Smith, Esq., 
seems to have been misnamed, as there never 
was an abbey on the island. According to 
Kelly’s ‘ Directory of Cornwall’ (1914), at 

323: “The isles of Scilly were in 936 
granted by Athelstan to some monks who 
settled at Tresco.”’ These monks appear to 
have been rather hermits. Davies Gilbert, 
in his ‘ Parochial History of Cornwall,’ vol. iv. 

169, quotes the grant of the islands of 
Scilly by Henry I. to the Benedictine Abbey 
of Tavistock, as follows :— 

“‘Sciatis me dedisse in perpetuam elemosinam 
Osberto Abbati et Ecclesie de Tavystok, et 
Turoldo Monacho suo, omnes Ecclesias de Sullye 
cum pertinentiis suis, et terram sicut unquam 
Monachi aut Heremite melius eam tenuerunt 
tempore Regis Edwardi et Burgaldi Episcopi 
Cornegalliz.”’ 

Gilbert also quotes a gift to the monks of 
Scilly by Reginald de Dunstanville, Earl of 
Cornwall, illegitimate son of King Henry I., 
of all wreck excepting whales and any whole 
ship, on the islands which they hold, viz., 
Rentemen, Nurcho, St. Elidius, St. Sampson, 
and St. Teona. 
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In the Bull of Pope Celestine III. (quoted 
in Dugdale’s ‘Monasticon,’ ed. 1846, ii. 498), 
dated May 29, 1193, the possessions of 
Tavistock Abbey include 

“Infra insulas etiam de Sully Insulam sancti 
Nicolai [Tresco], Insulam sancti Sampsonis 
[Sampson], Insulam sancti Elidii [St. Helen’s], 
Insulam sancte Theone Virginis [Tean] et Insulam 
que Nutho vocatur, cum appendiciis suis, et 
omnes ecclesias & oratoria per omnes insulas de 
Sally constructa cum decimis & obventionibus & 
pertinentiis suis. Et duas bescatas terre in 
insula de Aganas [St. Agnes] & tres bescatas 
terre in insula de Ennor [? St. Mary’s].” 
What are the islands ‘‘ Rentemen” 
“‘Nurcho ” or “ Nutho” ? 

A document dated July 8 in the first year 
of King John, 7.e., 1199, speaks of “‘ canonici 
de Silly * (Dugdale, iv. p. 342). This looks 
as if at that time the Tavistock monks had 
ceased to occupy their cell at Tresco, and it 
was in the occupation of the canons of 
St. Buryan on the mainland. 

On May 28, 1345, the Abbot and Convent 
of Tavistock, lords of the “‘ island of Scilly,”’ 
obtained leave to substitute, during the war 
with France, two secular chaplains for the 
two monks who hitherto had said Mass “ in 
the said island ’’ for the souls of their Royal 
Founders and their heirs (Dugdale, iv. 341). 
Here it looks as if Tresco was the only 
inhabited island at the time, and was known 
as Scilly (cf. ‘Cal. Patent Rolls,’ vol. x. 
p- 207). Is it known whether the monks ever 
returned to Tresco ? 

In a letter dated Sept. 21, 1351, John de 
Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter, writing to 
Richard de Esse, Abbot of Tavistock, and 
his monks, speaks of the plunder by pirates 
of the island of Sully, whence came no small 
part of their support (‘Cal. Papal Letters,’ 
v. p. 427). 

In 1363 one Roger de Neweton petitioned 
Pope Urban V. for a benefice in‘ the gift of 


and 


the Bishop of Exeter, notwithstanding that | p 


he had the church of Silleys (Scilly) of the 
same diocese, of small value (‘ Cal. Papal 
Petitions,’ i. p. 434). On the surrender of the 
Abbey of Tavistock, March 3, 1539, the cell 
of Scilly is not mentioned. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Sm Humpury Davy’s ‘ ConsoLaTIons IN 
TRAVEL ’ : THE ““ UNKNOWN ” IDENTIFIED.— 
In ‘ Consolations in Travel, or the Last Days 
of a Philosopher,’ by Sir Humphry Davy, 
Bart., late President of the Royal Society 
(John Murray, 1830—date of Preface), 
Dialogue the Third is between the author, 
three companions, and the Stranger or the 
Unknown whom they met outside the Temple 











of Neptune when visiting the temples of 
Pestum in Italy. Sir Humphry Davy says 
of this event (p. 101 of the fourth edition) :— 
** One excursion, the last we made in Southern 
Italy, the most important both from the extra- 
ordinary personage with whom it made me 
acquainted, and his influence upon my future- 
life, merits a particular detail, which I shall now 
deliver to paper.” 
A copy of this book, with book-plate and 
armorial bearings, which I have acquired,. 
identifies this ‘‘ Stranger” or ‘“‘ The Un- 
known.” The plate bears the name George 
William Septimus Piesse, and on the fly-leaf : 
‘* Septimus Piesse the unknown, see page 211 
—1842.” I know of no reason to doubt 
the genuineness of this, but perhaps some 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may have more to say 
on the subject. J. Harris STONE. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


ENGLISH BOOKS PRINTED ON THE CON- 
TINENT. (Cf. ante, p. 164.)—Appendix D» 
(p. 905) of ‘The English Catalogue’ 
1835-63, is devoted to a ‘List of Books 
in the English Language first printed in 
Continental Europe.” With a few excep- 
tions the list does not include books before- 
1833. The number of books in the list is 
about 500. Wo. H. PEET. 


THE Ficure oF BuDDHA IN THE EYE AND 
Nrck.—In my second communication on 
‘Theological Disputations by Means of 
Signs ’ (11 S. xii. 387), I have mentioned the 
old Japanese belief in every human eye 
containing ® miniature of the Buddha 
Amitaébha’s triad. Such a fancy would 
appear not to have been restricted to the old 
Japanese from the following citation :— 

‘‘ When the Macusis of Guiana ‘ point out that 
the small human figure has disappeared from the 
pupil of a dead man’s eye, they say that his spirit 
(or emmawarri) has gone’ (Sir Everard im Thurn, 
*‘ Among the Indians of Guiana,’ London, 1883, 
. 843).”’—Burne, ‘The Handbook of Folk- 
Lore,’ 1913, p. 76. 

According to the Japanese historical 
narrative *‘Gempei Seisui Ki,’ apparently 
written in the thirteenth century, tom. xlv. 
ch. iv., Taira no Shigehira (killed in 1185), 
an effeminate general far more reputed for: 
his amatory than military exploits, excused 
his indecision to kill himself on his defeat, 
which brought about his very disgraceful 
captivity, on the ground of the then pre- 
valent idea that every one’s breast had in it 
the Buddha Amitabha’s triad. Even now-- 
adays there lingers among vulgar sort of men 
a belief in everybody’s Adam’s apple being 
the Buddha’s image, which they seem to 
conceive to recede after his death, for, when. 
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‘his corpse has been cremated, his relatives 
pick out of its ashes the second vertebra of 
the neck, which somewhat resembles the 
Buddha sitting in meditation, and which 
they preserve as the dead man’s relic. 

Seven years ago a Hampshire gentleman 
sent me a query if I could throw any light 
upon the alleged Japanese custom mentioned 
as following in the then just published ‘ The 
— of Port Arthur,’ by Ashmead-Bart- 
ett :— 

“(After the capture of 203-Metre Hill.] As 
soon as a man was identified, he was carried down 

“the mountain and then laid out to await crema- 

tion, the surgeon cutting out each man’s Adam’s 
apple in order that it might be sent to the rela- 
tions in Japan.” 

In my immediate reply I absolutely denied 
the existence, both past and present, of such 
@ usage, and suggested that the author’s mis- 
interpretation of the above-quoted practice 
with the second cervical vertebra, as well as 
the lore of the Adam’s apple, was the origin 
of the error on the author’s part. And three 
years since, the same gentleman wrote me 
again, saying he had recently found the 
custom to have been current among the 
Santhals of Bengal in India, the Adam’s 
apple of a dead man being severed and taken 
to the sacred River Damuda. If this be so, 
I much desire to be informed of its details 
and raison d éire by any of your readers. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Curious ANAGRAMS.—The Sunday Times 
of Jan. 30, 1916, reproduces from its number 
‘for Jan. 29, 1826, the following :— 

“Currous ANaGRAMs.—Old England—Golden 
land. Potentates—Ten tea pots. Gallantries—All 
great sin. Democratical—Comical trade. Radical 
Reform—Rare mad frolic. Penitentiary—Nay, 1 
repent it. Revolution—To love ruin. Telegraph— 
“Great help. Amendment—Ten mad men. En- 
Sn * nice cold pye. Punishment—Nine 
thumps.” 

“They are interesting, at least, as showing that 
the taste for such playing with words existed 
in London ninety years ago. 

E. 8. Dopeson. 

Oxford Union Society. 


Dr. JoHNSON’s KNocKER.—A firm of 
booksellers in New York offer in their 
recently issued catalogue, item No. 774 :— 

“Valuable Dr. Johnson Relic. The original 
Iron Knocker removed from the House at one 
“time of Dr. Samuel Johnson [of Dictionary fame], 
at Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
The knocker is enclosed in a special morocco case. 
...-This interesting relic is mounted on an oak 
panel with the following inscription on a gold 
‘plate: ‘This Iron Knocker, removed from the 


Latenie at one time the residence of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, is a silent link with the great past,’ &c. 
Inside the front lid of the case is a beautiful 
hand-coloured miniature in [sic] ivory of the 
house from which the knocker was removed.... 
Included with the knocker is a written guarantee 
of authenticity given by the British Museum 
authorities.” 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
long drop knocker with conventional floral 
swags, the greater part of one being missing. 
It is difficult to identify the place illustrated, 
but I believe the artist has depicted the 
house in Gough Square, and that is what the 
cataloguer means by ‘“‘ Johnson’s Court.” I 
hope this eminently respectable firm will 
obtain the price asked ($500.00), but I trust 
the “guarantee of authenticity” is not 
taken as responsible for the value. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


“* ALINEMENT.’’—It may be worth noting 
that The Times has adopted the spellings 
“ aline’’ and “ alinement.”” And why not, 
if there is any value at all in analogy ? The 
French, from whom the current spellings are 
seemingly borrowed, are, as usual with them, 





consistent. We in imitating them are 
singularly inconsistent. KE. LL. 
Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘A TALE oF a Tus.’—I am engaged on & 
new edition of Swift’s‘ Tale of a Tub,’ and 
should be grateful for help in annotating 
the following passages (references are given 
to the Bohn edition) :— 


1, A most ingenious poet......soliciting his brain 
for something new, compared himself to the hang- 
man, and his patron to the patient.—P. 41. 

2. Ctesias...... had been used with much severity 
by the true critics of his own age.—P. 75. 
Hemp...... some naturalists inform us, is bad 
2 aaa though taken but in the seed.— 


4. A certain author...... does...... say of critics, that 
their writings are the mirrors of learning.—-P. 77. 
5. Painters Wives Island, placed in some un- 
known part of the ocean, merely at the fancy of 
the map-maker.—P, 91. 

6. A Curious Invention about Mouse-Traps.— 


P. 93. 
7. A straight line drawn by its own length into a 
circle.—P. 111. 4 
8. [He] who held anatomy to be the ultimate end 
of physic.—P. 120. : 
rm The Spanish accomplishment of braying.— 
. 135. 
10. "Tis recorded of Mahomet, that, upon a visit 
he was going to pay in Paradise, he had an offer of 
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‘several. vehicles to conduct him upwards; as fiery 
~~ winged horses, and celestial sedans.— 


11. The fundamental difference in point of 
religion, between the wild Indians and us, lies in 
this: that we worship God, and they worship the 
-devil.—P. 199. 

12. a” laudable practice of wearing quilted caps. 


13. Certain fortune-tellers in Northern America 
ses have a way of reading a man’s destiny by 
peeping into his breech.—P. 206. 

More particularly I want to know from 
what books Swift was quoting in mak- 
ing these allusions. There are also some 
Latin phrases which have not yet been 
traced to their origin: ‘‘ detur dignissimo,”’ 
“‘impedimenta literarum,” and the phrases 
used by Peter in Section II. (though one or 
two of these occur in Butler’s ‘ Hudibras ’), 
about which I should be glad to know more. 

A. C. GUTHKELCH. 


StoTHaRD’s ILLUSTRATIONS OF ‘ Don 
Qurxore.’—As the anniversary of the death 
of Cervantes on April 23, 1616, is about to be 
celebrated in Spain, one would like to know 
where the sixteen designs by T. Stothard 
(1755-1834) for The Novelist’s Magazine, 
vol. viii., containing ‘‘ Don Quixote. Lon- 
don: Printed for Harrison and Co. No. 18 
Paternoster Row 1782,” are preserved. The 
title-page of this edition, with “‘some account 
of the author’s life. By Dr. Smollett. In four 
volumes,” bears the date 1784 ; but under the 
plates one reads: “‘ Published as the Act 
directs, by Harrison and C° 1782”; each 
with its day of issue. The engravers were : 
Angus (4, 8, 12), Blake (9, 15), Birrel (10), 
Grignion (1, 6), Heath (3, 11,-14), Walker 
{2,:5, 7, 13, 16). In the Bodleian copy 
Plate VII., to face p. 431, is lacking. Thase 
by William Blake (1757-1827) are expressly 
mentioned in the memoir published in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography.’ In 
the memoirs of Stothard the fact of his com- 
missioning Blake for other work is recorded. 
Of the subjects engraved by Blake the first 
concerns “ this bason or helmet of Mambrino ” 
(facing p. 256); the other is the death of 
Don Quixote, and faces p. 587. The volume 
in the British Museum is found under the 
press-mark “ P.P. 5262. a.a. vol. 8,” or 
“€ 1207. b. 7.” Epwarp S. Dopecson. 

The Oxford Union Society. 


Draxke’s Drum.—What is the Devonshire 
legend which is said to be the origin of this 
patriotic phrase, employed by several writers, 
and introduced, I think, into Sir Henry 
Newbolt’s stirring verses ? Away from home, 
reference to possible sources of the words is 
not open to me. W. C. J. 





AutTHoRS WANTED.—What is the origin 
of the following lines, heard in the north of 
Ireland many years ago ?— 

She would rather he should die 


Than her prediction prove a lie. 
F. R. 


Who is responsible for the saying “‘ Every 
mythos contains a logos’? ? Can any of your 
readers give me the reference to the original ? 

RK 


THE Countess oF HuNTINGDON’s CoL- 
LECTION OF Hymns: CHAPELS.—At what 
dates were the “original”? and the “ en- 
larged ” editions of these hymns published ? 
The latter (which was authorized by the 
“Trustees of her late Ladyship’s will’’) 
contained 496 pp. and 356 hymns. 

Are any of the early chapels of this con- 
nexion still used for public worship ? 

¥. ik. P 

Wanuas Famity.—In January, 1911,certain 
people changed their name from Wahab to 
Wauchope. What is the origin of the Wahab 


family ? J. M. Butocs. 
123 Pall Mall, S.W. 
AMERICAN CURRANT: RIBES_ SAN- 


GUINEUM.—Are these one and the same 

shrub, and are the berries (of both, or either 

if they are not the same) thereof poisonous ? 
ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


Coxiins: Asytum at Istinetron.—In the 
eighteenth century there was an asylum for 
lunatics in Islington where Collins, the 
versifier, was confined. Johnson went to 
see him, and put on record ‘that there was 
nothing of disorder discernible in his mind 
by any but himself.” Is the site of the 
asylum known ? When was it demolished ? 
Were any other distinguished men tem- 
porarily incarcerated within its precincts ? 

M. L. R. BRESUAR. 


First ENGLIsH CoLoNIsts OF MARYLAND : 
GERARD.—Of what family was Richard 
Gerard, Esq., who on Nov. 22, 1633, was one 
of a party of about two hundred persons 
who sailed from Cowes in the Isle of Wight 
and became the first colonizers of Maryland 
under Leonard Calvert the Governor ? 

LANCASTRIENSIS. 


‘“‘ FUNERAL Biscurts.’”’—In a small book 
entitled ‘ A Collection of Psalms and Hymns,’ 
dated 1797, I have found a label pasted 
inside the cover with the above title. It is 
nearly square, about 4 in. by 3} in., and has 
a regular waved leaf decorated border with 





lettering in the margin on three sides: “O 
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Death, where is thy sting ?”’ and such like. 
Two verses of a consoling nature are printed 
on the label, and are given as by Henry 
Norris, Bradshawgate, Bolton, as follows :— 
When ghastly Death, with unrelenting hand, 

Cuts down a Father, Brother, or a Friend ; 

The still small voice should make you understand, 
How frail you are—how near your final end. 

But if regardless, and still warn’d in vain, 

No wonder if you sink to endless pain ; 

Be wise, ere ’tis too late, use well each hour, 

To make your calling and election sure. 

Were such labels or “ biscuits’ common ? 
Why were they so called ? and were they 
distributed to the mourners at the funeral, 
with a view to consoling them during the 
mournful proceedings ? 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


TxHE K1no’s Own Scorrish BoRDERERS. — 
I should be glad to be referred to any account 
of this regiment,.and to know what truth 
there is in the legend that at Minden they— 
then the 25th Regiment—charged through the 
rose gardens, and were granted a red tuft on 
their caps in memory of that charge. 5S. 

[It was stated at 6 S. ii. 73 that A. K. Murray’s 
‘History of the Scottish Regiments in the British 
Army’ (Glasgow, J. Murray & Sons, 1862) con- 
tains an account of the King’s Own Borderers from 
1688 to 1825.] 


Tue CoLtour or Mepiavat Wax SEALS.— 
Is any instance of a blue seal known in 
England, and can definite reference to one 
be given ? 

Red and green are by far the most common 
colours. Brown, yellow, and black are also 
found ; but blue appears to be exceedingly 
rare. I do not know of any example in the 
Public Record Office or the British Museum. 

The reason is probably the high price of 
ultramarine (derived from lapis lazuli) as 
compared with vermilion (mercuric sulphide) 
and verdigris. R. C. Fow er. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PLATE.—I wish to 
ascertain the maker’s name of some silver 
plate made some time before 1800; it 
bears the initials P. R. three times on each 
article. The book ‘ Old English Plate,’ by 
Cripps, states that Patrick Robertson, 
silversmith of Edinburgh, made silver plate 
previous to the above-mentioned date. 
Usually on Edinburgh-made silver there are 
a thistle and a triple-towered castle. I shall 
be grateful to any one who can say if I 
may regard the silver I have as made by 
Patrick Robertson, although the thistle and 
castle are not marked on it. 

A. H. Maciean. 


Dean Road, N.W. 








“Pat (MarTHA) ALEXANDER, TAVERN 
KEEPER ”’ (sic).—A portrait of this female, 
painted by R. Mortimer and engraved by 
Faber, 1739, is catalogued by W. Bromley 
under ‘ Notorious Characters, &c.’ Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ enlighten me as to who 
she was, what tavern she kept, and what is 
her claim to notoriety ? Was she the mother 
of the two brothers Alexander whom Sarah 
Malcolm alleged to have been the murderers 
of Lydia Duncomb in 1733, for which crime 
Sarah was duly executed at Tyburn? 

WiLLoucHBY MAYCOCcK. 


ORDER FOR THE ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 
or Latrin.—I have heard and seen it stated 
that at the time of the Reformation an order 
was issued that Latin should be taught with 
the English pronunciation. What evidence 
is there of any such order ? What was the 
order, when was it issued, who issued it, and 
to whom ? Let me add that my inquiry has 
nothing to do with any questions about the 
pronunciation of Latin in Rome in the days. 
of Plautus or of Quintilian. H. E. P. P. 


JOHNSTONE OF LOCKERBIE, DUMFRIES,— 
Where can I find the pedigree of William 
Johnstone of Lockerbie, co. Dumfries? His 
daughter married, 1772, Sir William Douglas, 
4th Bart., and was mother of the 5th and the 
6th Marquesses of Queensberry. Among the 
many branches of Johnstone in Dumfries- 
shire I can find no pedigree of this branch 
of the family. The present Johnstone- 
Douglas family of Lockerbie descends from 
the third son of the above Sir William 
Douglas only. 

Mary TERESA FORTESCUE. 

11 Smith Square, Westminster, S.W. 


THE THIRD YELLOW QuiILt.—This was at 
one time in the collection of the Rev. 
Richard Rouse Bloxam of Rugby. Where 
is it now? One of the three yellow quilts 
belonged to the Emperor of China; another 
to Queen Victoria ; and this third one was. 

resented to the Rev. Richard R. Bloxam 

y the Emperor of China in acknowledgment 
of some service. It is made entirely of 
yellow feathers from some rare bird. 

(Mrs.) G. A. ANDERSON. 
The Moorlands, Woldingham, Surrey. 


James Scott, ENGRAVER, c. 1820-40: 
Prentis.—Is anything known of Scott as an 
engraver in mezzotint ? I cannot find any 
mention of him in the ordinary book of 
reference, e.g., ‘D.N.B.’ or Armstrong and 
Graves’s edition of Bryan. 

I have two mezzotints by him after 
| Prentis (0b 1854), which seem to me of 
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great merit. By the way, all notices, con- 
temporary and _ subsequent, of Edward 
Prentis seem very slight and meagre; yet 
he had much vogue in his day, and was an 
early member of the Society of British 
Artists. Are any of his paintings in the 
public galleries, or are the present owners of 
any of them known ? L. A. W. 


TREASURY Notes.—May I inquire the 
meaning of the words printed in red on some 
of the one-pound notes, and in black on some 
of the ten-shilling notes? I have asked 
several] bank cashiers, and they could throw 
n> light on the subject. One thought that 
the characters were Hebrew, and another 
Arabic, while a leading provincial paper 
recently suggested that the printing I refer 
to was merely the written name of some 
Egyptian who had previously owned the 
note ! A. C. C. 


ArMs OF MERTON COLLEGE, OxFoRD.— 
The arms of this college, founded in 1274 
by Walter de Merton, are: Or, three chev- 
renels per pale, the Ist and 3rd azure and 
gules, the 2nd gules and azure. This shield 
is now nearly always impaled with another, 
viz.: Argent, on a saltire gules a scallop 
snell of the field. To whom does this latter 
shield belong ? and why is it placed on the 
dexter, thus having precedence over the 
arms of the founder ? HB. EL Pars. 

22 Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 


Replies. 


GENNYS OF LAUNCESTON AND 
IRELAND. 
(12 S. i. 126, 193.) 


I am much interested in the reply of 
H. L. L. D. to the query of Miss GERTRUDE 
THRIFT, as the family of Gennys played a 
rominent part for a long period in the civic 
ife of Launceston. It appears from Messrs. 
R. and O. B. Peter’s ‘ Histories of Launceston 
and Dunheved’ that a John Gennys was 
Mayor of the borough in 1584, 1595, 1605, 
1617, and 1632; and he signed, next to the 
then Mayor, on Sept. 27, 1620, the 
declaration of the Common Seal of Launces- 
ton, on behalf of the Corporation (‘ The 
Visitation of Cornwall in 1620,’ Harleian 
Society’s edition, p. 281). Nicholas Gennys 
was Mayor in 1641, 1657, and 1666; and 
Richard Gennys in 1658; while a Nicholas 
Ginnys was Mayor of Plymouth in 1703 
Pee Worth’s ‘History of Plymouth,’ 
Pp. ° 





Nicholas Gennys of Launceston proves 
the most prominent figure of all these. He 
married Katherine, daughter of Ambrose 
Manaton of Manaton and Trecarell(v. Sir 
John Maclean’s ‘ Trigg Minor,’ vol. ii. p. 670), 
who was Recorder of the borough from 1622 
to 1646, and one of its members in both the 
Short and the Long Parliaments elected in 
1640. On Aug. 12, 1646, a new writ was 
issued in his place (‘Commons’ Journals,’ 
vol. iv. p. 621), he being disabled for his 
somewhat late adherence to the royal cause, 
this being just a month before Thomas 
Gewen of Bradridge-—whe was to become, 
as Manaton’s successor in the representa- 
tion, a persistent critic in Parliament of 
Cromwell’s policy—was made Recorder on 
Sept. 19 (Peter, p. 281). It was before 
Nicholas Gennys as Mayor that a deposition 
was laid on May 30, 1642, against a pro- 
minent townsman named John Escott, 
Deputy-Herald for Devon and Cornwall, 
for criticizing in public the proceedings of 
Parliament, upon the strength of which 
deposition the House of Lords took drastic 
proceedings against the unhappy partisan 
(Alfred F. Robbins, ‘ Launceston Past and 
Present,’ pp. 157, 158; 7 S. xii. 247); and 
in the borough accounts of his mayoral year 
are several entries of expenditure for 
special beacons and watches in preparation 
for the coming trouble (Peter, pp. 259, 260). 
It would almost seem to establish another 
connexion between the Gennys family and 
Launceston that William Gennis is given 
among the vicars of St. Olave’s, Poughill, 
@ parish in the extreme north-east of 
Cornwall, where he was buried, July 21, 
1548 (Boase’s ‘ Collectanea Cornubiensis,’ 
p. 1446), as it appears that the patrons of 
that living were the Prior and Convent of 
Launceston (cf. Hingeston-Randolph’s ‘ Re- 
gister of Edmund Stafford, Bishop of Exeter,’ 
p. 195). As the date of death is within ten 
years after the surrender of that Priory, it 
may be inferred that William Gennis re- 
ceived his presentation from this source. 


Of all-importance, however, as associated 
with the settlement in Ireland of members 
of the Gennys family of Cornwall, is the fact 
stated by H. L. L. D., that they were 
tenants on lands held in the neighbourhood 
of Launceston by Pierce Edgcumbe of Mount 
Edgcumbe. In 1583, the year before John 
Gennys became Mayor, the borough accounts 
have a record that there had been demised 
by the commonalty for one thousand years 
two pieces of land adjoining two tofts upon 





which had been two shops, late ‘“ the enherit- 
ance of Peter Edgecombe of Mounte Edg- 
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. combe, esquire, and Edmund Edgecombe, 
gentylman”’ (Peter, p. 218). This Peter, 
or Piers, Edgcumbe, who was Knight of the 
Shire for Cornwall in various Parliaments of 
Elizabeth in 1585-92, and who died Jan. 4, 
1607/8, was the son of Sir Richard Edg- 
cumbe (for whom see 3 S. xii. 9, 176); and 
he seems to have been the first of the 
family to establish a connexion with Ireland. 
There is in the Lansdowne MSS. (28, art. 8) 
@ grant of 1579 to “ P. Edgecombe, Esquire, 
to work and enjoy part of the product of 
some Mines in Ireland’; while (<bid., 
29, art. 1) on June 15 of that year ‘“‘ Mr. P. 
Edgcombe shows to Lord Burghley that he has 
formed a scheme for improving Irish Mines.”’ 
No trace appears in the voluminous collection 
of Cecil MSS. of the issue of this transaction ; 
but it is not difficult to associate it with the 
alienation of the Launceston property four 
years later, for Piers Edgcumbe was a per- 
sistent speculator, and as persistently “‘ hard 
up.” In April, 1594, Burghley’s younger 
brother, Sir Robert Cecil (afterwards Earl of 
Salisbury), gave directions under his own 
hand for the payment of “‘ all such moneys as 
are due by Edgcumbe or any other, for the 
time of his or their leases ” of Cornish copper 
mines (Cecil MSS., vol. iv. p. 519), From 
that time there are not infrequent appeals 
from Piers Edgeumbe to Cecil for time to pay 
what was owing on his leases of the mines 
royal of Cornwall and Merionethshire, as well 
as on Crown properties at Keswick, with 
pathetic descriptions of endeavours to raise 
money from among his friends, for 
“in the shires of Devon and Cornwall sre many 
a ee and others of good wealth and account, 
ut I could find no man willing, much less de- 
sirous, to adventure any money with me, in such a 
desperate and forlorn hope the case of those mines 
do stand so far ; but,in my poor opinion, the mines 
in themselves do not deserve this slander.” (** From 
my house at Mount Edgcumb the 4th of June, 
1597” : ibid., vol. vii. p. 233.) 

It does not at all surprise to find this 
importunate, but always optimistic, debtor 
submitting to the statesman only two 
months later a suggestion that by enforcing 
the Statute of Usury, ‘‘ the same not in- 
tended to extend generally for England but 
‘only for one city,” 20,0001. might be gained 
' for the Queen, and offering to explain further 

if required (‘‘ At my lodging in the White 
Friars, London, this 15th of August, 1597 ” : 
ibid., p; 353). Yet it is especially at this 
moment to be recalled to his credit that in 
March, 1592/3, when the House of Commons 
drew up a list of ‘‘ the committee for con- 
ference touching the relief of poor maimed 
soldiers and mariners,’ Edgcumbe was placed 











upon it in company with Drake, Raleigh, and 
Francis Bacon (ibid., vol. iv. p. 295). 

The perpetually impecunious Piers Edg- 
cumbe found in Sir Edward Denny, who 
would appear to be the father of the Knight 
Banneret of the same name mentioned by 
H. L. L. D. (the husband of Piers’s daughter 
Margaret), one of like liability to owe money 
to the Crown. In March, 1599/1600, aa 
agreement, witnessed by Edgcumbe, affecting 
Sir Edward’s widow and children, came 
before Cecil, which mentioned inter ala 
** 1,100/., a debt due by Sir Edward Denny ‘o 
her Majesty, which he very carefully desired 
to have satisfied,’ provision for whith 
was made in the deed (tbid., vol. x. p. 94). 
The grandson of this Piers Edgcumte, 
another Piers, was member for Newpat 
and Camelford in the time of Charles I ; 
and, though elected for the former borough 
(which in reality was a part of Launcestoi) 
in January, 1627/8, when only 18, he hed 
his return confirmed by the House f 
Commons on April 14, after a debate m 
March 22, in which Sir John Eliot took a 
leading part (Robbins’s * Launceston,’ pp.13/- 
140). He died on Jan. 6, 1666/7, havirg 
been again chosen for Newport in January, 
1662, at a contested by-election caused by 
the death of a younger Sir Francis Drake, 
which was ineffectually petitioned against; 
and it was during the later years of his life 
that the last trace of a Gennys at Launceston 
has yet been noted (save Richard, Mayor 
in 1658, and Nicholas, Mayor in 1666, as 
above), this being of ‘‘ John Gennys, gen.,” 
for rates on property in the parish of 
St. Thomas-the-Apostle, in which Newport 
was situate (Peter, p. 380). 

The original query as to a particular 
family has thus developed lines of investiga- 
tion which touch the far greater subject of 
the English settlement in Ireland ; and the 
interweaving of the strands promises, if the 
inquiry be now pursued on the additional 
information given, to furnish more interesting 
and valuable material. It might even be 
possible to link therewith an inquiry as to 
whether the Hiberno-Cornubian association 
thus established assists in any way to dispel 
@ mystery in the representation of Newport, 
which I endeavoured to get solved just half- 
a-dozen years since by a contribution to 
‘N. & Q. (11 S. i. 262). On May 10, 1647, 
there was an election for Newport for the 
vacancies caused by John Maynard, the 
famous Serjeant Maynard of parliamentary 
and constitutional history (who had elected 
to serve for Totnes, which, with Newport, 
had sent him to the Long Parliament six 
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and @ half years before, the vacancy thereby 
caused not having been filled in the interim), 
and Richard Edgeumbe, disabled by the 
House of Commons for Royalism. For these 
vacancies “Sir Philip Percivall, Knt.,’’ and 
Nicholas Leach were chosen. What puzzled 
me before, and puzzles me still, is why 
Perceval was selected, and this despite the 
explanation (tbid., p. 372) of that highest of 
all authorities on such a point, Mz. W. D. 
PINK, who showed that, though Perceval 
had been a strong Royalist during the 
opening period of the Civil War, he later 
‘quitted the King’s side and threw in his lot 
with the moderate Presbyterians. But 
Perceval’s chief public service had been 
rendered as ‘“‘ Commissary-General of Pro- 
visions in his Majesty’s army in Ireland ” 
and “ provider for the Horse”’ there from 
March, 1641/2, to July, 1647, during which 
period, in 1644, he was Commissioner for the 
King at Oxford to treat with the Irish 
confederates. Perceval was of Tykenham 
and Burton, Somerset, and Duhallow, 
Ireland ; and I can trace no Cornish con- 
nexion of any kind to account for his choice 
for a Cornish borough. He came in, 
however, when an Edgcumbe (and that 
Edgeumbe a brother of the younger Piers 
and @ nephew of Lady Denny of Tralee) 
went out. Is it possible that this supplies 
the link of connexion hitherto missing ? 
ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 





CAT FOLK-LORE. 


{11 8. xii. 183, 244, 286, 330, 369, 389, 428, 
468; 128. i. 15.) 


PROBABLY Mr. QUARRELL will find his ques- 
tion (11S. xii. 369) solved in G. J. Romanes’s 
* Animal Intelligence,’ 1881, wherein, if my 
memory deceives me not, the author has 
essayed to ascribe to her excessive maternal 
affection the cat’s devouring her little ones 
sometimes when they happen to be too 
frequently handled by on-lookers. 

Out of Mr. AcKERMANN’s five queries I 
tan answer the following four :— 


1. In this part it is a common belief that 
8 soon as @ young cat is taken in its new 
master’s dwelling, it would invariably dis- 
appear thence and return to its native house. 
The best way of preventing this is to convey 
it in a sack via a bridge after turning round 
with it three times thereon, which is said to 
throw its sense of direction into irrecoverable 
confusion. 

3. The Japanese say nothing about the 
¢at’s eating flies, whereas some of them 








opine they would be much invigorated by 
eating ants, which sometimes crowd upon 
their food. 

4. In ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
11th ed., vol. v. p. 489, we are told :— 

“‘In one direction the tabby shows a tendency 
to melanism....while in the other direction 
there is an equally marked tendency to albinism. 
-..-A third colour-phase, the ‘ erythristic’ or 
red, is represented by the sandy cat, the female 
of which takes the form of the ‘ tortoise-shell,’ 
characterized, curiously enough, by the colour 
being a blend of black, white, and sandy....” 

Thus far the European tortoiseshell cats 
would seem al] to be females. But in Japan 
the males of this colour are said to exist, 
though exceedingly seldom. Formerly, tra- 
ditions say, all wealthy sea-captains vied with 
one another to procure one, even from one 
to three thousand rydés of gold being offered 
for it. So exorbitant a price did it fetch 
because its ascent of its own accord to the 
main mast’s top was believed to portend a 
stormy weather unerringly. The great nove- 
list Saikwaku, in his ‘ Shin Kashoki,’ 1688, 
tom. iii. ch. iii., tells how a lord of Echigo 
incurred a serious expenditure and general 
clamour by adopting an idle boon com- 
panion’s counsel and compelling his subjects 
to search for a tortoiseshell tom throughout 
the region :— 

“It proved bootless, all people were exceedingly 
distressed, and consequently the search was 
stopped, its original projector being prohibited 
from approaching the lord. Thus everybody was 
convincing himself that there existed no male 
tortoiseshell cat, when suddenly a man found one 
and presented it to the lord.” 





5. If I remember aright, Charles Darwin, 
in his ‘ Origin of Species’ or ‘ Descent of 
Man,’ adduced as a very inexplicable example 
of the contingent associations of animal 
traits the fact of all white cats with blue eyes 
being deaf. Whether recorded by others or 
not, during my eight years’ stay in England 
(1892-1900) I repeatedly observed another 
such association in @ peculiar breed of cat, 
which was not rare in London, but does not 
occur in Japan. It was dull grey, closely 
spotted with rather indistinct dark livid 
marks, had its chin somewhat protruded and 
its lower teeth grown a little before the 
upper, and uttered a very characteristic 
murmur whenever called from its slumber. 
I am desirous of being told what English 
name is applied to this breed. 

That the Japanese since olden times con- 
sidered the cat as @ very peculiar animal is 





borne out in the following passages :— 
‘“‘The cat differs from all other mammals in 

these nine points. First, it cleanses its face when 

it feels contentedly. Secondly, it purrs to express 
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gladness. Thirdly, it sharpens its claws when 
full of valour. Fourthly, its female nurses the 
kittens of any other females with a perfectly 
good will. Fifthly, its pupils change their shapes 
according to the hours of the day. Sixthly, its 
nose is always cool at the tip. Seventhly, it 
rejoices when one strokes its throat. Eighthly, it 
perishes in a place quite out of human sight, as 
if it wills not to let man see its dying look, which 
is unusually ugly. Ninthly, it is very passionately 
fond of the Matatabi—not only does it eat it, 
but also it rubs its body with the roots, stems, and 
leaves of the plant, well knowing it is its super- 
lative panacea.”—Kaibara, ‘Yamato Honzé,’ 
1708, tom. xvi. 

‘The Matatabi (Actinidia polygama) is a 
climbing shrub of the order Ternstroemiacece, 
which also comprises the tea-plant and 
Camellia japonica. As its pentapetalous 
flowers bear a certain resemblance to those 
of the celebrated Japanese plum (Prunus 
Mume), its blooming branches, intentionally 
deprived of the leaves, are often used in the 
art of flower arrangement and called summer 
Mume. Its fruit resembles the jujube, but 
with acrid taste, and is salted and eaten by 
mountaineers. Besides, the plant produces 
@ sort of gall flattish in form, and tasting 
more acrid than the fruit. It is dried and 
sold by druggists under the name of Matatabi. 
The cat is so fond of it that a widespread 
proverb compares one’s dotingness to the 
cat and Maitatabi. When it is given the 
gall, it behaves as if suddenly possessed— 
caressing and rolling it about before its 
tasting, and drivelling and ejaculating during 
its eating. All its distempers, no matter 
how serious, are cured thereby. Moreover, 
the burning of the Matatabi is held to be the 
surest means of recalling a stray cat. It 
appears from the following quotation that a 
similar plant occurs in Ceylon :— 

**In connexion with cats, a Singhalese gentle- 
man has described to me a plant in Ceylon, called 
Cuppa-may-niya by the natives; by which, he 
Says, cats are so enchanted, that they play with it 
as they would with a captured mouse; throwing 
it into the air, watching it till it falls, and crouching 
to see if it will move. It would be worth in- 
quiring into the truth of this ; and the explanation 
of the attraction.’”—Tennent, ‘Sketches of the 
Natural History of Ceylon,’ 1861, p. 32, note. 

I shall close this reply by noting that here 
we have an old usage of feasting a cat that 
has attained the bodily weight of one kwan 
(=8'281 lb.). Some folks still cling to the 
superstition that cats, when grown very old, 
acquire a demoniac power and do various 
mischiefs. Hence one uses to tell it how 
long he would like to keep it when he gets a 
cat in his house ; when the term draws near 
its expiration, it is said to disappear of its 
own accord. Kumacusu MINaKAtTa. 


Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 








THe ErcHTEEN SEVENTIES: ‘ PINAFORE * 
AND TENNIS (12 S. i. 149).—‘ H.M.S. Pina- 
fore’ was first produced at the Savo 
Theatre onthe night of May 28, 1878, so it 
is obvious that the songs from it could not 
have been sung on board a German man-of- 
war in the spring of 1873. 


The question of when lawn tennis was 
first played in some shape or form covers a 
very wide field of research, as will be gathered 
from a perusal of an exhaustive treatise on 
the game by C. G. Heathcote in the “‘ Bad- 
minton Library ’’ volume on ‘Tennis, Lawn 
Tennis, Fives, &c.,’ as well as in Julian 
Marshall’s ‘ Annals of Tennis,’ published by 
The Field office in 1873. It is recorded 
in Nichols’s ‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,’ 
for example, that 
“when Queen Elizabeth was entertained at 
Elvetham in Hampshire by the Earl of Hertford, 
after dinner, about 3 o’clock, ten of his servants, 
Somersetshire men, in a square green court, before 
Her Majestie’s windows, did hang up _lines, 
squaring out the form of a tennis court, and 
making a cross line in the middle; in this square 
they played, five to five, with handball, with bord 
and cord, as they tearme it, to the great liking of 
Her Highness.” 

But, to quote Mr. Heathcote’s words :— 

‘‘ For all practical purposes it may be said that 
the epoch of lawn tennis dates from no more 
distant a period than 1874, when Major Wingfield 
—- it by the introduction of sphairis- 

ike. 
WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


The following is an extract from ‘ H.M.S. 
Pinafore, or the Lass that loved a Sailor,’ 
written by W. S. Gilbert, composed by 
Arthur Sullivan, price 1s., London, Metzler 
& Co., p. 2: “ First produced at the Opera 
Comique Theatre, on Saturday, May 25th, 
1878, by the Comedy Opera Company 
(Limited), Manager, Mr. R. PB Oyly Carte.” 
See also ‘The Dramatic List,’ edited by 
Charles E. Pascoe, revised and enlarged 
edition (c. 1880), sub nom. ‘ Barrington, 
Rutland.’ 

The first of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas was, I think, ‘Thespis, or the Gods 
Grown Old,’ produced at the Gaiety Theatre 
Dec. 26, 1871. See ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ sub nom. ‘Gilbert.’ 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


The first request to Gilbert and Sullivan 
for a light opera came from John meg: 3 
head, the result being ‘Thespis, or the 
Gods Grown Old,’ at;the Gaiety Theatre 
Dec. 26, 1871. No other manager approached 
them until D’Oyly Carte in 1875 proposed 





they should again collaborate, and ‘ Trial by 
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Jury ’ was produced at the Royalty Theatre. 
But the actual beginning of the Sullivan 
comic operas was in 1877,when D’Oyly Carte 
commissioned Gilbert and Sullivan to furnish 
him with another opera, and ‘ The Sorcerer’ 
was produced at the Opera Comique. After 
a run of six months it made way for ‘ H.M.S. 
Pinafore,’ May 25, 1878. Tom JONES. 


The late Mr. Davenport Adams’s useful 
‘Dictionary of the Drama,’ of which vol. i. 
(A—G) only has been published (1904), 
gives, s.v. ‘Gilbert,’ 1878 as the date of 
“H.M.S. Pinafore. This agrees with my 
own recollection. I think 1873 is too early. 


As for tennis, the ‘Oxford Dictionary,’ 
s.v. ‘Lawn Tennis,’ gives a quotation from 
The Army and Navy Gazette of 1874 (vol. xv. 
p. 154), which fixes the date of the game :— 

‘* A new game has just been patented by Major 
Wingfield. ...‘ Lawn-Tennis "—for that is the 
name....is a clever adaptation of Tennis to the 
exigencies of an ordinary lawn.” 


G. L. APPERSON. 


All the authorities on operas and dic- 
tionaries of biography give the first produc- 
tion of ‘H.M.S. Pinafore, or the Lass that 
loved a Sailor,’ as May, 1878, but the dates 
vary. I think we may, however, take The 
Times as correct, May 25, 1878, the piece 
being played at the Opera Comique. It was 
originally called ‘The Mantelpiece,” and 
readers may remember the lines from ‘ Bab 
Ballads ’ :— 

....the worthy Captain Reece, 
Commanding of the Mantelpiece. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘H.M.S. Pinafore, or the Lass that loved 
a Sailor,’ was produced at the Opera Comique 
Theatre by R. D’Oyly Carte, May 25, 1878, 
and ran for seven hundred nights. 

Lawn tennis made its appearance in 1874. 
The first lawn tennis championship meeting 
was held at Wimbledon in 1877, and the 
first inter-university contest in that game took 
place at Prince’s in 1881. G. F. R. B. 


Lawn tennis was invented by my friend the 
late Col. Walter Wingfield of the Royal Body 
Guard, and succeeded ‘“‘ Badminton’’ in 
about 1873. Harotp MAtet, Col. 


‘H.M.S. Pinafore” was first performed on 
May 25, 1878, and ran for seven hundred 
nights. It seems unlikely that there could 
have been a previous play with the same 
title, but is it certain that the date of the 
letter is correct ? If not clearly written, a 
mistake might easily be made between 





Lawn tennis was first introduced in 1874- 
It was then played on a court shaped like am 
hourglass, wide at each end and narrow in 
the middle, with some other variations from 
its present style. The shape of the court 
was altered, and it took its present form 
about 1877. H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 

(Mr. A. R. Baytey, Mrs. E. E. Corr, Mr. 
Wma. Dovenas, Mr. N. W. Hint, and St. SwitHin 
also thanked for replies.) 


M. BELMAYNE, THE FRENCH SCHOOL- 
MASTER (12 S. i. 29).—The recorded facts: 
about John Belmain have been brought 
together by Prof. Foster Watson in ‘ Re- 
ligious Refugees and English Education,’ 
reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
Huguenot Society of London, 1911, pp. 8, 9. 
Belmain taught French to Edward VI. and 
Queen Elizabeth. In 1546 he was granted 
an annuity of 40 marks during his life. He 
was made a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber 
to Edward VI., and a Free Denizen in 1551. 
In 1550 he obtained a lease for twenty-one 
years of the parsonages of Minehead and 
Cotcombe, co. Somerset, and in 1552 a lease: 
of the Manor of Winchfield, Hampshire. 
Prof.Watson’s references include Archwologia, 
vol. xii., mentioned by G. F. R. B.; J. G. 
Nichols’s account of Edward VI. (presumably 
in his Roxburghe Club ‘ Literary Remains of 
Edward VI.’); Strype’s ‘Life of Cheke’ 5 
and Stevenson’s Preface to the ‘ Calendar of 
State Papers, Foreign Series, 1558-9,’ p. xxv.. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


CLERKs IN Hoty ORDERS AS COMBATANTS: 
(11 S. xii. 10, 56, 73, 87, 110, 130, 148, 168, 
184, 228, 284, 368; 12 S. i. 77).—-It may 
interest readers of *N. & Q.’ to know that 
the Rev. Arthur Buckminster Fuller, a 
graduate of Harvard and a chaplain of a 
Massachusetts Regiment, after the Union 
forces had been driven back in their first 
attempt to storm the heights of Fredericks- 
burg, in 1862, seized a gun and joined his 
regiment in the next charge upon the heights: 
held by the Confederates, and was speedily 
killed. CHartes E. STRATTON. 
70 State Street, Boston. 


Davip MaRTIN, PAINTER, 1737-98 (12 S.i. 
166).—Information with regard to portraits. 
by Martin of the family of Keir, or of the 
Bruces of Kinloch, may be obtained from the: 
catalogues of the Society of Artists, of which 
he was @ member, and of which during the 
years 1773 to 1775 he acted in the capacity 
of treasurer. E. E. BARKER. 





1873 and 1878. 


The John Rylands Library, Manchester. 
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“Hackney *’ (12 §S. i. 150).—The origin 
of the words “‘ hackney ® and “ hackneyed *” 
is ancient and obscure. Various countries 
appear credited with them, but one of the 
most ingenious derivations is drawn from 
the Middle Dutch, with hacken or hakken 
=a chop ; the alternate lifting and dropping 
-of the horse's feet in ambling, with the accom- 
panying sound, being compared to the 
alternating movement of a pair of chopping 
knives in chopping cabbage or the like 
(although the late Prof. Skeat took it in the 
sense of jolting)—thus the horse, the coach, 
and even hired people have all fallen under 
the description of hackneys. 

And so the word became known to convey 
the meaning to wear, weary, or exhaust by 
frequent or excessive use, as @ horse. Thus 
Shakespeare, in ‘ Henry IV.,' has it :— 

Had I so lavish of my presence been, - 
So common hackneyed in the eyes of men. 
Marvell wrote :— 

**Both men, and horses, and 
hackneyed, jaded, and worn out.’ 
And Goldsmith says :— 

“IT always held that hackneyed maxim of 
Pope.” 
While a charming living writer, Mr. George 
A. B. Dewar, puts it thus :-— 

““The Sahara desert could no more be vul- 
garized by a beanfeast than the Pacific Ocean 
by an excursion boat. Still less can such places 
be hackneyed by writers. The Sphinx—how 
anfinitely less it is than Sahara. Yet who can 
hackney the Sphinx ? ” 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Jeather being 


Tue “Fry”: tHE “ Hackney” (12 S. i. 
150).—Mr. ACKERMANN will find much 
information cencisely conveyed in ‘ Omni- 
buses and Cabs,’ Ad Henry Charles Moore 
(London, 1902). e says, st p. 182, that 
hackney-coaches were estaklished in London 
early in the seventeenth century. At p. 189 
is given a picture of a hackney-coach about 
1680, and at p. 194 a picture of a hackney- 
coach about 1800. At p. 225 he says that 
about 1837 the first four-wheeled cab was 
placed upon the streets, being called a 
‘covered cab.” It carried two passengers 
inside and one on the box seat :— 

** This cab was quickly improved upon, and the 
“ Clarence,’ our much-abused ‘ growler,’ was the 
result. Lord Brougham was highly pleased with 
the new vehicle, and in 1840 he instructed his 
coach-builder—Mr. Robinson of Mount Street— 
to make him one of a superior description. Hence 
the brougham.” 


On the same page is given a picture of the 
first four-wheeled cab. The old hackney- 











coaches were generally discarded family- 
coaches. 

At p. 204 Mr. Moore writes :— 

“The origin of the word ‘ hackney ’ cannot be 
decided. In all probability it was derived from 
the old French word hacquenée, which was applied 
to horses—and sometimes coaches—let on hire. 
The claim that Hackney was the first place where 
coaches could be hired, and gave its name to the 
vehicles, does not bear investigation.” 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Mr. ACKERMANN may like to know that 
the use of the name of “ fly” for a vehicle 
commenced long before that of “four- 
wheeler,”’ for it arose in 1809 at Brighton when 
@ carpenter employed at the Royal Pavilion 
Stables injured himself, and on his recovery 
made a seat on wheels to be pulled about 
on by a single horse. The Prince Regent 
saw it, and ordered another, and this was 
used by him and his friends in their larks 
at night, who named it a “ fly by night.” 
The carpenter at once sent the pattern to 
obtain more from London. 

Harotp Mater, Col. 


The ‘N.E.D.’ says :— 

“* Fly—the name of a light vehicle, introduced 
at Brighton in 1816, and originally drawn or 
pushed by men; buta horse being soon employed 
the name was gradually extended to any one-horse 
covered carriage, as a cab or hansom, let out on 
hire. Local usage of the word varies; in some 
places ‘ fly > is confined to a ‘ four-wheeler’ ; but 
it is generally applied to a vehicle hired from a 
livery stable, and not plying for hire.”’ 

1847, Act 10 & 11 Victoria, c. 89, § 38 :— 

‘* Every wheeled Carriage....used in standing 
or plying for Hire in any Street....and every 
Carriage standing upon any Street, public or 
private....having thereon any numbered Plate 
required by this....Act....shall be deemed to 
be a Hackney Carriage.” 

A. R. BayLey. 


[G. F. R. B. thanked for reply.] 


THE TURKISH CRESCENT AND STAR (12 8. 
i. 189).—The Turkish badge was in use at 
least two centuries earlier than the taking of 
Constantinople in 1453. At the meeting of 
the British Association held at Leicester in 
1907, Iremember, Prof. Ridgeway maintained 
that this crescent has nothing to do with 
the moon, as is generally supposed, but 
represents an amulet of two claws placed 
back to back. He _ exhibited several 
such charms, I think, from his own collec- 
tion. No doubt Cot. PowLEetr would find 
an abstract of Prof. Ridgeway’s paper in the 
Proceedings of the Association. 

CHARLES J. BILLSON. 
The Priory, Martyr Worthy, Winchester. 
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At the meeting of the British Association 
held at Leicester in 1907 Prof. W. Ridgeway 
delivered a lecture on ‘The Origin of the 
‘Crescent as a Mohammedan Badge,’ in which 
he advanced the theory that 


‘‘primitive peoples were in the habit of wearing, 
as an amulet, claws or tusks of the most powerful 
and dangerous animals. These in time were placed 
‘base to base, and the crescent form resulted. and 
the Muhammadans therefore adopted a pre-existing 
«symbol, and the eonnexion of the crescent with the 
moon is a later development.”—Report, p. 649 f.; 
Man, vol. vii. p. 144. 
W. CROOKE. 


Here are jottings which will be helpful to 
“Cot. N. POWLETT. 

The crescent and star 
“‘were originally the symbol of Diana, the 
Patroness of Byzantium, and were adopted by the 
Ottomans as a badge of triumph” 
when Constantinople was taken by Ma- 
homet IT. in 1453 (‘ The Flags of the World,’ 
p- 119). 

We must give tradition, under the care of 
Dr. E. C. Brewer, the credit of saying 
that 
“Philip, the father of Alexander, meeting with 
great difficulties in the siege of the city of Byzantium, 
set the workmen to undermine the walls, but a 
crescent moon discovered the design, which mis- 
carried; consequently the Byzantines erected a 
statue to Diana, and the crescent became the symbol 
of the state.” 

Dr. Brewer also records a legend to the 
effect that Sultan Othman saw a vision of a 


“erescent moon which increased its span till 


its arms stretched from east to west. He 
adopted that hint of power as his emblem, 


‘and took the motto “ Donec repleat orbem ”’ 


(‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable ’). 
St. SwiTHIn. 


According to Hammer, the crescent was 
first placed by Alaeddin Tekesh of Kho- 
varesm (the territory between the Oxus and 
the Caspian Sea), a non-Ottoman ruler 
{about A.D. 1223), on his flags and tents; but 
the same device with the sun and the 
crown of Khosroés figured long before his 
time on Persian coins as symbols of those 
rulers’ power over the sun and moon (French 
edition, i. 37). The author, however, does 


‘not state when the Ottoman Sultans adopted 


the crescent for their device and added the 
star. bb. IK 


1589. Puttenham, ‘ Eng. Poesie,’ ii. 117: 


The assertions referred to by Cot. POWLETT 
will be found in ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates’ and similar books of reference. If 
Cot. Powtetr will consult Rawlinson’s 
‘Empires, and examine especially the 
pictures of the coins, he will be able to trace 
the use of these symbols in the turband or 
head-covering of the sovereigns depicted on 
them. From which fact it would appear 
that these symbols of rise and growth were 
adopted by each successive race of con- 
querors on the defeat of the previous race. 

FRANK PENNY. 


JOANNA LA Loca (12 S. i. 128).—Joanna, 
Queen of Castile, called by the Spaniards 
““la Loca,” died at Tordesillas, April 13, 
1555, aged 73, and was buried in [close to} the 
Cathedral of Granada, where is still to be 
seen her tomb, by the side of that of her 
husband, who was brought there from 
Burgos (‘ Biographie Universelle,’ vol. xxi., 
1818, sub nom. ‘ Jeanne, reine de Castille ’). 

For confirmation of this see Murray’s 
‘Handbook for Travellers in Spain,’ by 
Richard Ford, ninth edition, 1898, pp. 360, 
361, where Juana la Loca’s monument and 
coffin, in the Capilla Real, attached to the 
Cathedral of Granada, are described. A foot- 
note refers for interesting details of her to 
‘Cal. of State Papers,’ edited by Bergenroth, 
vol. v., Appendix, London, 1862. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Sir CHRISTOPHER CORWEN (12 S$. i. 190).— 
The person knighted when Anne Boleyn was 
crowned must have been Sir Christopher 
Curwen of Workington, who was Sheriff of 
Cumberland in 1525 and 1534. His son 
Thomas was “educated in part” with 
Henry VIII. when Prince of Wales, and 
“‘ at the dissolution of abbeys ’’ was granted 
a lease of “the Abbie of ffurnes for 20% one 
yeares.” See J. F. Curwen’s ‘ Pedigree of 
the Family of Curwen,’ pp. 34, 35. 

JOHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


GEORGE InN, BorovucH (12 S. i. 90, 137, 
175, 216).—In the appendixes to the Second 
Report of the Royal Commission on Public 
Records, vol. ii. part ii. (1914), p. 93, there 
is a contribution signed by Mr. F. W. X. 
Fincham, Superintendent of the Literary 
Search Department at Somerset House. In 
this article, which deals with certain classes 
of records in the Probate Registry, he 
remarks :— 





+ Selim, Emperour of Turkie, gaue for his 
‘deuice a croissant or new moone, promising | 
to himself increase of glory and enlargement 
-of empire.” 


A. R. BAYLEY. | 


*“*The Deposition Books of the Consistory and 
Commissary Courts often contain allusions to 
historical personages. The ‘ Responsa Person- 
alia’ might, I imagine, afford valuable historical 
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matter, containing as they do the actual signa- 


tures of the deponents. In one of them occurs 
that of Michael Drayton, the poet, in 1627. It is 
possible that Shakespeare’s might be found 
amongst them, as he was sometimes involved in 
litigation. A fairly complete list of the ancient 
inns or hostelries of London might be constructed 
out of one of these series, especially in connexion 
with contracts of marriage. Thither it appears 
to have been customary for the contracting parties 
to resort with a troop of friends or chance 
acquaintances as witnesses, and there drink and 
make merry and plight their troth to each other. 
Some very curious pictures of those times are 
conjured up in this way.” 
This passage seems worth directing attention 
to in any discussion on old London inns. 
A. L. HumpHreys. 
187 Piccadilly, W. 


St. Mary Cray: Supcrar (12 S. i. 166).— 
Mr. R. C. SteEvENSON might, perhaps, con- 
sult with interest ‘Testamenta Cantiana ’ 
(p. 14) ; ‘ Bells of Kent’ (p. 246 and passim) ; 
and, above all, the splendid collection entitled 
“Topography of Kent’ in the British 
Museum (MSS. Section). I take the liberty 
of recommending him the _ twenty-three 
volumes of ‘ Illustrations ’ (Add. 3253). He 
would do me a service if he were able to 
verify the following assertion in Mr. Philip 
Nelson’s book: ‘‘ There is in the church [of 
St. Mary Cray] a shield of Bowes and a 
merchant’s mark dated 1562.” 

P. TURPIN. 

The Bayle, Folkestone. 


‘LINEs TO A WatcH’ (128. i. 150).—I have 
had the following lines pasted inside the 
door of my long-cased clock several years, 
but I do not know the name of the author :-— 
Could but our tempers move like this machine, 
Not urged by passion, or delayed by spleen, 

And true to Nature’s regulating power 

By virtuous acts distinguish every hour, 

Then health and joy would follow as they ought 
The laws of motion and the laws of thought, 
Sweet hea Ith to pass the present moments o’er, 
And everlasting joy when Time shall be no more, 


H. T. Barker. 
Ludlow. 
The lines [ut supra] are by “Dr.” J. 

Byrom, and appeared in The Scots Magazine 

for October, 1747. 

It became the custom about 1780, when 
pair-cased watches were first introduced, to 
insert in the outer case a thin pad of velvet, 
muslin, or silk with fancy needlework of the 
initials of the owner worked in gold thread 
or hair from the head of his fair one. 
“Watch papers ” formed an alternative pad, 
and these were sometimes cut to geometrical 
designs of more or less intricacy. Papers of 
this kind had a backing of bright-coloured 






‘silk or satin to give the best effect to the 
perforation. During the prolonged frost of 
| 1814, when the Thames was frozen, watch 
| papers were printed there as a cheap novelty, 
| and commanded a ready sale. They usually 
| contained an advertisement of the watch- 
| maker, and occasionally admonitory or senti- 
| mental verses in addition. 
For examples of verses see W. H. Moore's. 
|*The Old Clock Book’ and Britten’s ‘ Old 
| Clocks and Watches and their Makers.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
CurRENCY Notss (12 S. i. 147).—I find it a 
little difficult to see the point of the satire or 
criticism at this reference. If the legend 
were in the singular—‘ A Ten Shilling Cur- 
rency Note is Lega] Tender for the payment 
of any amount’’—the absurdity would be 
obvious. But the statement, being in the 
plural, seems to me to be quite correct. 
Currency notes, whether one-pound or ten- 
shilling, are legal tender for the payment of 
any amount—if you have enough of them £ 
What objection could Lucis take to the 
statement that ‘“‘sovereigns* or ‘“half- 
sovereigns are legal tender for the payment 
of any amount”? The statement, like the 
legend on the notes, being in the plural, is 
perfectly correct. G. L. APPERSON. 


Another curiously worded legend is the 
shop sign occasionally to be seen: “ Glass 
cut to any size.” Witmot CoRFIELD. 


* Count Lirzow (12 8. i. 207). — Mr. Mare 
CHANT’S sympathetic “‘ Nachruf,” or short 
memoir of Count Liitzow, deserves, perhaps, 
a brief bibliographical memorandum to be 
added to it. The principal original works 
of this eminently patriotic author (who: 
flourished from March 21, 1849, till January, 
1916) are written in English instead of his 
native Chekh or Bohemian language (no: 
doubt with the prospect of rendering them 
more accessible to wider cireles), and 
appeared chronologieally as _ follows: 
(1) ‘Bohemia,’ 1896; (2) ‘History of 
Bohemian Literature,’ 1899; (3) ‘ Prague, 
1902; (4) ‘ Lectures on the Historians of 
Bohemia delivered in 1904,’ 1905; (5) ‘ Life 
and Times of John Hus,’ 1909 ; and (6) ‘ The 
Hussite Wars,’ 1914. But besides them, 
especial mention must be made of the 
classical English version of a celebrated 
book of devotion which has often beer 
compared with ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ of 
John Bunyan, and preceded it in its origin. 
I mean Count Liitzow’s English translation 
of J. Amos Komensky’s (Comenius in his 
Latin name) great allegorical story, ‘ The 
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‘Labyrinth of the World and the Paradise of 
the Heart,’ rendered from the Chekh or 
Bohemian original text (published in London 
by Dent, in 1905, among the “ Temple 
Classics,” having been finished by the 
translator on Dec. 10, 1900, at Zampach, as 
stated at the end of his Notes on the last: 
page, p. 306). The first edition of Komensky’s 
work appeared in 1631. A recent critical 
reprint, which lies before me (based upon 
an Amsterdam edition of 1663), was edited 
by Dr. Jan V. Novak, and bears the Chekh 
title, ‘Labyrinth Svéita a Raj Srdce’ 
[z.e., “The Labyrint of the World and the 
Paradise of the Heart ’] v Praze [at Prague], 
1906 (pp. xvi-+272). H. Kress, 


ALLSWORTH, ARTIST (12 S. i. 151).—This 
painter is W. Allsworth, who exhibited at the 
Royal Academy ten times between the years 
1836-56, from the following addresses: 
1836, 69 Pratt Street, Camden Town; 
1838-44, 107 Park Street ; 1848-53, 23 Glou- 
ester Street ; 1854-6, 8 St. James’s Terrace, 
Camden Town. Nine out of the ten pictures 
exhibited in the Royal Academy were 
‘portraits. He also exhibited twice at the 
British Institution. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


W. Allsworth lived in Camden Town, 
London, during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. His work consisted largely of 
studies of everyday life. He belonged to the 
English School of Painters, and was an 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy and at the 
British Institution between the vears 1836 
and 1856. EK. E. BARKER. 

The John Rylands Library, Manchester. 


Cart. JOHN WARDE (11 S. viii. 509).— 
Capt. Warde states that he was summoned 
from Guisnes, 1544, for the attack on 
Boulogne—did he hold office there as 
lieutenant under Lord Sandys? In Arch. 
Cant., xxx. p. 269, occurs the following 
reference to him: “The tilting helmet is 
thought to have belonged to a Captain John 
Ward who fought in the Battle of the Spurs.”’ 
This helmet is in Hythe Church, where Warde 
was buried Jan. 31, 1601; he could not, 
however, have taken part in that battle, 
although the helmet may well be his, as the 
crest may be a wolf, although popularly the 
chapel where it hangs is known as the “‘ Cat’ s- 
head Aisle.’ 

An old house on the Bayle, Folkestone, 
has recently been pulled down, and some 
ceiling plaster panels were disclosed, one of 
which contained the arms of Warde—a cross 
flory. R. J. FYNMORE, 








MATERIA MEDICA IN THE TALMUDIC AGE 
(12 S. i. 102, 122).—I must thank Mr. 
BrestarR for his very interesting articles, 
which add a great deal to what is said on the 
subject in the work to which I referred in 
my former note. Wootton, however, does 
not profess to deal with the whole subject, 
but only with the pharmacy of the Bible, 
though he refers at some length to the later 
medical lore of the Talmud, 

Mr. Bresuar’s reference to sesame under 
kikauyoun puzzles me. Sesame and croton 
are entirely distinct plants, yielding two very 
different oils. The Greeks knew the castor- 
oil plant (ricinus) as «ike (Herodotus) and 
as xpdtwy (Theophrastus); their name for 
sesame was the same as ours. The identity 
of the castor-oil plant with the ‘‘ gourd * of 
Jonah, as our A.V. reads, is not by any 
means certain; I understand that Hastings 
rejects it, and it has always been in dispute. 

€. €.-B. 


Mip-NINETEENTH-CENTURY LITERATURE 
For Boys (12 S. i. 188).—There is a book 
which contains a considerable amount of the 
information asked for by Mr. FRANK Jay. 
It is :— 

“A Brief History of Boys’ Journals, with 
interesting facts about the writers of boys’ stories. 
By Ralph Rollington. Illustrated. (Copyright. ) 
By H. Simpson, Grove Road, Leicester, England.” 
It was published in 1913. A copy can be 
seen here. ‘ R. A. PEDDIE. 

St. Bride Typographical Library, 

Bride Lane, E.C. 








Ort-Parntine (12 §, i. 29, 95).—T. N. G. 
should not omit to consult John Burnet’s 
“ practical hints,’ published in four separate 
volumes by John Carpenter, Old Bond 
Street : ‘Colour in Painting,’ 1835; ‘ Com- 
position, 1836; ‘ Education of the Eye,’ 
1837 ; and ‘ Light and Shade,’ 1838. These 
works are helpfully illustrated. 

Haroitp MAtert, Col. 

Racketts, Hythe, Southampton. 


‘** BONIFACE,” AN INNKEEPER (12 8. i. 
168).—The following passages are in ‘ More 
Mistakes We Make,’ compiled by C. E, 
Clark (1901) :— 


“The personal name ‘ Boniface’ is erroneously 
applied to innkeepers through an orthographical 
vagary. The account to be given of this is. first, 
that the name meaner ‘a doer of good’ (bonws, facio), 
and in this sense was adopted by several Popes 
from 418 to 1404; next. as applied to licensed 
victuallers, that it is a modern word, so we con- 
tinually read, derived from the name of the land- 
lord in Farquhar’s ‘Beaux’ Stratagem.’ Fancy 


| Farquhar’s landlord being a bonifacius—the rascal ; 


why, he was in league with highwaymen. Now, 
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Farquhar imagined nothing of the kind. What he 
meant to portray was a man of cheerful counten- 
ance, trimmed in jollity, and of Falstaffian propor- 
tions ; and to emphasize this fact, as a reference to 
the ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem’ of 1707 clearly shows, the 
author wrote ‘ Bonnyface,’ with two n’s—a totally 
different word, and the correct eae as well.”’ 


Brewer's ‘Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable’ mentions St. Boniface’s cup :— 

** Anextra cup of wine (to the health of the Pope). 
Pope Boniface {there were, I think, nine of this 
title], we are told in the ‘ Ebrietatis Encomium,’ 
instituted an indulgence to those who drank his 
good health after grace, or the health of the Pope 
of the time being. An excuse for an extra glass.’ 
Can some memory of this have caused 
Farquhar to christen the innkeeper of his 
‘ Beaux’ Stratagem ’ Boniface ? 

A. R. BAYLeEy. 


Memory AT THE MOMENT OF DEATH (12 S. 
i. 49, 97, 177).—When 22 years of age I came 
very near being drowned, and, in fact, had 
lost consciousness, so that I had no recollec- 
tion even of my rescuer having reached me. 
I had before that heard that the past events 
of one’s life are generally recalled by people 
losing their lives by drowning, but had no 
such experience myself. C. J. B. 

Nagpur. 

Tue Romans IN Kent (12 S. i. 148).— 
The following may be useful :— 

Archexologia Cantiana; being Transactions of 
the Kent Archeological Society. London, 1858, 
&c. In progress. 

Somner (William), A Treatise of the Roman 
Ports and Forts in Kent. Oxford, 1693. 

Vine (F. T.), Cesar in Kent. London, 1887. 

Codrington (Thomas), Roman Roads in Britain. 
London, S.P.C.K., 1903. 

All these books are in the British Museum. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Sir JoHN ScuorneE (12 S. i. 4, 56).—In 
our earliest English drama we have two 
references to this saint, which are not without 
some interest. 

John Heywood’s ‘The Four P.P.’ opens 
with the Palmer giving a lengthy list of 
holy places he has visited. Amongst others 
he has been 

At Saint Matthew, and Saint Mark in Venice; 

At Master John Shorn at Canterbury ; 

The great God of Catwade, at King Henry 

At Saint Saviour’s ; 

The line in question should undoubtedly be 
punctuated :— 

At Master John Shorn ; at Canterbury ; 
If this is not done, there is no mention of 
St. Thomas in the whole speech, and it is 
impossible that the most famous of al 
English shrines should have been omitted 





There is no connexion between Sir John: 
Schorne and Canterbury. “At King 
Henry ” is, of course, King Henry VI. 

Later we have :— 

And at Our Lady that standeth in the oak. 
This must, I think, refer to Notre Dame de 
Montaigu in Brabant. 

We are not surprised to find that “ bilious 
Bale’ has a scoff at so popular: a saint as 
Sir John Schorne, and in that dull farrago 
‘King John’ amongst the relics Sedition 
details is :— 

— that was hatched in Master John Shorn’s. 


MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 


TAVOLARA : MORESNET : Goust (? Lutvia) = 
ALLEGED SMALL REPUBLICS (12 S. i. 42, 129, 
195).—See 11 S. vi. 48, 135. According to 
H. K. at the latter of these two references, 
Goust and Tavolara still existed as republics 
in 1912, “the population of Goust comprising 
70 inhabitants (in 1902), that of Tavolara 
c. 180 (in 1907).” 

JoHN B.. WAINEWRIGHT. 





Hotes on Books. 


East and West through Fifteen Centuries, B.c. 44 
to A.D. 1453. By Brigadier-General G. F. 
Young. In 4 vols.—Vols. I. and II. (Long- 
mans & Co., 1l. 16s. net.) 

IT would be an easy matter to riddle this work 

with sarcasm. It bears only too many of the 

characteristics of hack-work. The writing is 
rough, often ungrammatical, often banal; and 
wearisome with the reiteration of half-a-dozen 
adjectives, of which the most tediously frequent 
is ‘‘capable.”” The opinions of Gibbon, his 
general interpretation of these strange and 
stormy centuries, suffer frequent and radical 
correction; but slabs from the ‘ Decline and 
Fall’ crop up verbatim or nearly so in page after 
page. The classical scholar may be astonished to 
learn that Augustus died in a family residence of his: 
at Nola on the coast of Dalmatia ; and may desire 
to see some qualification of the statements made 
about the Roman toleration of all religions until 
such time as Christianity appeared. A foot-note 
to the mention of the Crucifixion: ‘‘ The report 
to the emperor of this execution is still extant ’”’— 
so much, and not a word more—is calculated to 
excite a very great desire for more explicit 
information or a somewhat derisive incredulity. 
If the author could but produce that document 
and satisfactorily authenticate it, what a large 
amount of recent controversy might be swept into 
oblivion! We do not notice D6éllinger’s name 
among the list of authorities consulted ; a reference 
to his ‘ Fables respecting the Popes of the Middle 

Ages’ might have afforded some correction to 

the remarks about Liberius. Much space is 

taken up with showing the struggle between the 

Catholic and the divers heretical forms of 

Christianity. We do not complain of that— 

far from it—but it is strange that with so much 

insistence on the matter Tertullian and Origen: 
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should be brought in without mention of their 
deflection from the Catholic faith. The writer 
argues strenuously in favour of the equality 
among themselves of the five Patriarchs of the 
Church—whom he prefers to call Popes—indeed, 
it soon becomes clear that the refutation of the 
supremacy of the Roman See is a main thesis of 
the whole work; but he neglects to discuss in 
regard to this the appeal to Damasus to decide 
between two rival bishops at Antioch, nor in his 
admiring account of Leo the Great does he refer 
to the rescript of Valentinian on the subject of the 
dominion of the See of Peter. 

Examples of this kind might be multiplied, 
and undeniably, by their frequency, leave on the 
mind an impression of insecurity, of superficiality ; 
and we should not be astonished to find the pro- 
fessed historian casting the book aside as being 
hack-work, and not worth attention. 

In which, however, that learned historian 
would be doing an injustice. For if, from the 
point of view of accuracy in minute detail, the 
book leaves a good deal to be desired; and if, 
what is more important, a failure to state the whole 
of the elements of a problem sometimes leaves the 
judgment proposed doubtful, it is, at any rate, 
written from a point of view far removed from 
that of the hack. It does not seem to us to 
bring a student’s training to bear upon the huge 
welter of material to be dealt with; but it does 
bring a freshness, shrewdness, common sense, and 
cordial humanity which suggest, perhaps, a mind 
trained primarily for action, and which result in 
originality of judgment, and in some revision of 
relations and proportions over the whole field. 

The merits and defects of the book come out 
most strongly in the eight or nine instances where 
the author invites us to revise the estimate which 
has commonly prevailed hitherto of certain periods 
and characters. We may say that, on the whole, 
we are in agreement with him. Tiberius has 
before this found defenders; but we do not re- 
member any sketch of him in that sense which, 
alongside of the qualities of the emperor and the 
soldier, brings out so_fully and effectively the 
qualities of the man. The account of Messalina— 
towards whom our author displays an indignant 
tenderness as having been basely slandered—is 
interesting and plausible. Another portrait which 
proves its effectiveness by the way it impresses itself 
on the memory is that of Gratian, who from the 
obscurity in which Gibbon left him is here drawn 
out into the light as the ideal Christian emperor. 
These are mentioned but as examples. The por- 
traiture throughout the book is vivid, and more 
often than not conceived and_ rendered with some 
measure of acuteness and originality. But it is 
somewhat insufficiently documented, even for a 
popular work ; and even where the grounds of the 
opinions expressed are indicated, this is done most 
often in so haphazard a fashion that the work 
appears less sound and more careless than it 
actually is. 

This is particularly the case in regard to one of 
the main points which the author sets out to make 
—the general superiority, as to the wealth and 
stability of the Roman Empire, and the happiness 
and civilization of mankind, of the fourth century 
over the second. Constantine, Valentinian, Gratian, 
Theodosius, these ought to be the emperors who 
represent for us the zenith of the Roman Empire ; 
not Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines. This is, 











of course, a contention which, if accepted, would” 
materially alter the common conception of the: 
conditions which favoured the spread of Chris- 
tianity, and the mode and results of its acceptance 
on the part of the State. We remember, for- 
example, sundry pages from the pen of Prof. Kucken: 
about the Christian religion being fundamentally 
a refuge for the weak and unhappy in a time of 
general misery and decline, which would require to 

rewritten ; and some recent views on the escha-- 
tology of the early Church would likewise have to 
be modified. 

The account of the ten persecutions—considered’ 
as a scheme, and as to the way in which it is 
brought into connexion with the account of 
the general history of the first three centuries, 
is very good; but there is no sufficient criticism 
of the different opinions which have prevailed 
as to the trustworthiness of the traditions con- 
cerning the martyrdoms. There has been for 
some time a tendency to minimize these; this is 
lightly referred to in a foot-note, but should surely 
have been treated in some detail. 

The notices of the buildings erected by the- 
several emperors—and particularly the descrip-- 
tions of the palaces of the Cesars at Rome, and 
of the churches at Ravenna—are a distinctly good’ 
and valuable feature of the book; and a word 
of hearty praise of the photographs must not be- 
omitted. The Appendixes, also, are well thought 
out and useful. 

While the faults of this book are, as we have- 
indicated, numerous and fairly obvious, we 
emphatically desire to close on a note of appre- 
ciation. It was a courageous thing to attempt 
such a task as this, and it was attempting a 
great service. These centuries, which lie waste 
and empty in the imagination of the great 
majority of well-read persons, contain a wealth 
of matter which is not merely fascinating to the 
leisured and curious, but also, politically and 
socially, profoundly instructive. To make it 
usefully available from the latter point of view 
the first thing to do is to give it substance, a. 
familiar aspect, a scheme and sequence of 
intelligible and, at least, roughly correct propor- 
tion, and therewith to make the men and women 
live. This, if we have rightly understood him, 
was the author’s design—and it would seem, 
alongside of this, to trace, somewhat in the spirit 
of an epic, the history of the spread of Christianity 
as the leaven leavening the lump of the world. 
We congratulate him both on having made the- 
attempt and on having so largely succeeded in it.. 


FRENCH BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Lovers of France, of French literature and 
French cleverness, will find choice of many good 
items in the catalogues this month, even though 
those of quite first-class importance are to seek.. 


Mr. P. M. Barnard of Tunbridge Wells, who 
sends us a Catalogue (No. 107) of something over- 
five hundred items, describes among them a large 
proportion of French works, especially in the way 
of erudite productions. Thus he has seven 
collections of Graux’s divers essays on biblio- 
graphical matters and Greek and Latin texts, as 
well as a copy of the ‘ Recueil de travaux 
d’érudition classique,’ which was published in 
1884 as a tribute to his memory (14s.). There are-, 
four examples of Claudin, and one of these is a. 
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copy—offered for 201.—of the large folio ‘ Histoire 
de l’Imprimerie en France au XV* et au XVI° 
siécle,’ published 1900-4. We shall by no 
means have mentioned all the best French books 
in Mr. Barnard’s collection if we add to these 
Jules Petit’s ‘ Bibliographie des _ Principales 
Editions Originales d’écrivains francais du 
XVe au XVIIIe siecle,’ Paris, 1888 (1l. 10s8.); a 
* Bibliographie des ouvrages relatifs 4 Jeanne 
4d’ Arc,’ Paris, 1888 (5s. 6d.) ; Nisard’s ‘ Histoire des 
livres populaires ou de la littérature du colportage,’ 
Paris, 1854 (16s.) ; and Renouard’s ‘ Catalogue de 
Ya Bibliothéque d’un amateur,’ Paris, 1819 
412s. 6d.). Mr. Barnard has besides three or four 
good examples of French binding. 


Messrs. Dobell send us Part II. of the Catalogue 
of autographs which had been prepared by. the 
late Bertram Dobell, and this contains, in the way 
of French items, a letter each of Frangois 
.d’Orléans, 1859 (3s. 6d.); Napoleon III., 1871 
(88. 6d.) ; M. Rodin, n.d. (1l. 1s.) ; and Zola, n.d. 
(7s. 6d.). A poem by “M. D. L. G.’”’—said to be 
M. de la Grange Chancel—consisting of a ‘‘ philip- 
pique ’’ against the Regent during the minority 
of Louis XV., written out on 72 4to pp. of fine 
manuscript, is offered for 15s. In view of the 
correspondence in our columns on Stuart, Count 
d’Albanie, we may mention that a letter of 
24 pp. of John Sobieski Stuart’s is here to be 
had for 38. 6d. 


Messrs. Sotheran & Co.—whom we have to 
congratulate on having, as a firm, attained the 
age of 100 years—issue as their Catalogue No. 761 
a description of 532 works on Art and Archeology, 
to which are added about 100 items in the 
way of Cyclopedias and Dictionaries, from the 
library of the late Baron de Reuter. Here the 
number of French works offers an embarrassingly 
large field for selection, including a copy of the 
splendid ‘ Musées Francais et Royal,’ published at 
the beginning of the last century (6 vols. atlas 
folio, 75l.); a large-paper copy of Racinet’s ‘ Le 
Costume Historique,’ 1888 (271. 10s.); Prisse 
.d’Avennes’s ‘ L’Art Arabe,’ 1877 (221. 10s.) ; and 
Lenormant and de Witte’s ‘ Blite des Monuments 
‘Céramographiques’ (211.); as well as, in the 
Dictionary section, a fine set of Larousse’s ‘ Grand 
Dictionnaire Universel,’ 1864-1907 (211.). Not 
inferior in interest, if somewhat in price, are 
Froehner’s work, ‘La Colonne Trajane,’ 1872 
(121. 128.) ; Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘ Dictionnaire Raisonné 
de l’Architecture Frangaise,’ 1873 (71. 10s.) ; and 
Garnier’s ‘La Porcelaine Tendre de Sévres,’ 
1889-91 (51. 10s.) ; while any one who turns these 
pages over will be able to suggest several equally 
good substitutes for those we have given. 


The American Book Company of Birmingham, 
in their Catalogue IX., give details of a good 
number of attractive French items. The most 
considerable is the fine 3-vol. edition by Le Duchat, 
published in 1741 at Amsterdam, of the ‘ @uvres ’ 
of Rabelais—for which 81. 10s. is asked ; but we 
marked fifteen or sixteen other works as worth a 
-collector’s notice, and may mention from among 
them a copy of Walckenaer’s ‘ La Fontaine,’ 1822 
(31. 5s.), and one of the ‘ Contes et Nouvelles de La 
Fontaine,’ in 2 vols. brought out in 1883 (31. 5s.). 

Mr. James Miles of Leeds (Catalogue No. 201) 
has three or four first-rate sets of important 
English publications, and a host of good minor 
‘works, especially in the way of North-Country 





interest. The French works he has, though 

not numerous, are not unimportant. Here are 
‘ Catherine de Médicis ’ (41. 4s.), ‘ La Reine Marie 
Antoinette’ and ‘La Dauphine Marie An- 
toinette ’ (the last two together, 71. 178. 6d.) in the 
‘“‘Goupil Series of Historical Monographs’’; 
Hamilton’s handbook on French book-plates, in 
Bell’s ‘‘ Ex-libris Series,”’ now out of print (7s. 6d.) ; 
Froissart (Berners’s translation) and Monstrelet 
(translated by T. Johnes) in 8 vols., Hafod Press, 
1809-12 (51. 5s.); and Urquhart and Motteux’s 
translation of ‘Gargantua’ in wrence & 
Bullen’s ‘‘ Edition de Luxe ” of 1892 (1I. 78. 6d.). 


The interesting list numbered 344 which we 
have received from Messrs. Maggs again offers a 
wealth of good matter from which it is not easy to 
make selection. We looked, we confess, rather 
covetously at the ‘Best Library Edition,” 
brought out in Paris in 20 vols. (1856), of the 
‘ Mémoires ’ of Saint-Simon, which’ costs no more 
than 91. 9s. ; nor would we scorn the ‘ Mémoires de 
la Roine Marguerite,’ in the original edition of 
1628, bound by Bedford, if in these pinching times 
we could spare 5/. 15s. from more strictly necessary 
objects to purchase it. Then there are seven sets 
of French engravings, of which the most expensive 
is Martin’s ‘ Histoire du Vieux et du Nouveau 
Testament,’ 1700 (221. 108.) ; but we would just 
as soon possess the three volumes of Tibullus, with 
engraved frontispiece and a dozen plates, which 
were published at Tours in the year 1795 (61. 6s.). 
** Bocace, de la Généalogie des Dieux... .Translate 
en Francoys et nouvellement imprime a Paris par 
Jehan Petit,” illustrated by 12 large and 25 small 
woodcuts, and published in 1531, is not dear for 
42l.; nor is a sixteenth-century set of Plutarch’s 
works (the Lives being in Amyot’s translation) 
dear at 141. 14s. Sicard’s nine books of French 
songs, ‘ D’Airs, a Boire, et Serieux,’ bound in 
2 vols., Paris, R. Ballard, 1666-75 (181. 188.); a 
‘* grangerized’ copy of Dr. Holland Rose’s 
‘ Napoleon I.,’ extended from 2 to 6 vols. by 
means of plates (75l.) ; and Moliére’s ‘ @uvres’ in 
the first complete edition, 1682 (42I.): these 
must suffice as specimens of the good things from 
France which the collector will find tempting him 
at a distance through Messrs. Maggs’s pages. 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub. 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 


tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

Tue Rev. J. Frank Buxton thanks Pror. 
SrockLrey for the identification of the person 
wanted as Lord Macaulay. 

Cot. Butiock (“I will not cease from mental 
fight, &c.). —From Blake—‘ Prophetic Book : 

ilton.’ 


Mr. Witmot CorFIELD.— Many thanks for 
cutting about the ‘* Black Hole of Calcutta.” 

CoRRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 210, col. 2, near the 
beginning of paragraph about Mary, Queen of 
Scots, for ‘* October, 1585,” read ‘‘ October, 1586,” 
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